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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION TO THE PROBLEM 
Significance of the Study 

Each year there are many capable students who prema- 
turely terminate their college careers. Farnsworth (1959) 
found from his sample that there is reason to believe that 
more than half of those students drop out of college be- 
cause of emotional difficulties. In many instances these 
difficulties are induced by disparaties between the self- 
concept (the nucleus of personality - Rogers, 1951) and 
curriculum and/or vocational choices. Often freshmen are 
either undecided about a future occupational choice or 
they have an unrealistic idea about their chosen future 
vocation. As a result, there is a tendency for them to se- 
lect a curriculum that is incompatible with their aptitudes 
and interests. Such incompatibility may cause students to 
drop out of college or, perhaps worse, it may cause them 
to prepare for and enter a vocation for which they are psy- 
chologically unsuited. Sand and others (1960) contend that 
this problem will not be alleviated until there is a more 
complete guide for curriculum decision-making. 

One of the central themes of Havighursfs Developm.e^ 
tal Tasks and Education (1954) centers around the thesis 
that achievement of an occupational task identity is the 
central developmental theme in the lives of young people. 
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If students are unable to achieve occupational task identi- 
ty, research indicates that personal adjustment problems 
may well arise. Iffert and Rossi (1957) found that those 
freshmen who are undecided about an occupational future are 
more likely to become college dropouts than are those stu- 
dents who have at least temporarily committed themselves to 
a future occupation. Erikson (1956) reports that an early 
and realistic commitment to a vocation not only helps the 
student achieve better in college but it also enables him 
to adjust better to his vocation. Much of the shifting of 
majors done by college students is brought about by dis 
torted or obscure ideas which they have about their future 
occupation (Beardslee and O'Dowd, 1961). This distortion 
and obscurity can easily result in an unstable vocational 
direction. Undoubtedly, a more scientific approach to vo- 
cational counseling will not only decrease the number of 
college dropouts, but it will also assist students in mak- 
ing a more realistic vocational decision. 

Wattenberg (1966) reports that the importance of self- 
concept in academic achievement is definitely acknowledged 
by educators. He laments, however, the fact that little 
research has been directed toward revealing the extent to 
which a person's self-concept affects his achievement and 
curriculum choice. It is anticipated that the results of 
this study will improve the effectiveness of academic- 
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vocational counseling by showing the relationship of self- 
concept to certain academic and vocational variables. Roe 
(1956) views occupations as a means of satisfying man's 
psychological and physiological needs. A study by Sanford 
(1959, p. 599) supports Roe's view. He found that with a 
significant sample that, "... an occupation, is for most 
Wesleyan men, the means by which they will attain a given 
mode of living, and only secondarily a set of skills and 
responsibilities. " 

Statement of the Objective 

The study has one rather inclusive purpose and five 
specific null hypotheses for cimeliorating the conditions 
\7hich produce academic failures and adjustment problems. 

The major purpose is: To examine the relationship between 

the self-concepts and certain academic, vocational, bio- 
graphical, and personality variables of freshmen students 
in order to provide the basis for a more scientific ap— 
proac/, o academic-vocational counseling. However, certain 
terms will be defined before the hypotheses are stated, and 
the instruments which were used in testing the hypotheses 
will also be discussed. 
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Definition of Terms 

self - a pattern of conscious values and perceptions which 
a person has about himself. 
ideal self - that which a person would like to be. 
self-concept — the attitudes and feelings a person has about 
himself; synonymous to "self." 
low self-concept - negative attitudes and feelings about 
oneself; operationally defined as being in the 
lowest third of the tested population, as measured 
by the "Self-Rating Scale" (Hope, 1960). 
high self-concept - positive attitudes and feelings about 
oneself; operationally defined as being in the 
highest third of the tested population, as mea- 
sured by the "Self-Rating Scale." 
reported self — those attitudes and feelings which a per- 
son reveals about his "self" on a questionnaire. 
authoritarianism - a general tendency for an individual to 
feel hostile toward people whom he believes to be 
violating conventional norms (Adorno, et . al . , 

1950) . 

egualitarianism - an individual's general absence of hos- 
tility toward people whom he believes to be vio- 
lating conventional norms. 

personality - "The consistent establishments and procedures 
which are manifested over and over again (together 
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with some unique or novel elements) in the inter- 
nal and external proceedings which constitute a 
person's life" (Murray, 1953, p. 30). 

overachiever - a student who has a midsemester grade point 
ratio of at least 0.3 of a grade point above his 
predicted grade point ratio. This is an arbitrar- 
ily selected percentage. 

underachiever - a student who has a midsemester grade point 
ratio of at least 0.3 of a grade point below his 
predicted grade point ratio. This is an arbitrar- 
ily selected percentage. 

Description of Instruments 

"Self-Rating Scale" (Hope, 1960). The "Self-Rating Scale" 
is a self-reporting scale based on the individ- 
ual's salf-concept , self-acceptance, and ideal 
self. Split-half reliability was calculated for 
the self-rating by administering the instrument to 
150 entering freshmen at Baylor University. The 
reliabilities are as follows: 

Self-Concept 0.94 

Self -Acceptance 0.97 

Ideal Self 0.95 

"Fascism Scale" (Adorno, et . al . , 1950). The "Fascism Scale" 
is an attempt to measure antidemocratic tendencies 
at a fairly deep personality level. The 
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reliability of the instrument is 0.91. 

"Scholastic Aptitude Test" ( College Entrance Examination 
Board , 1967). The "SAT" is a three-hour objec- 
tive test designed to measure verbal and mathe- 
matical skills. It is used with high school 
grade point averages for predicting college ac- 
ademic performance. Test-retest reliability co- 
efficients for verbal and mathematical skills are 
0.90. Scores on the "SAT" are expressed in nu- 
merical form on a scale ranging from 200 to 800. 
The standard error of measurement for both the 
verbal and mathematical sections is 30. 

Military Ideology Scale (Altman, 1967). This instrument 
is an attempt to measure an individual's accept- 
ance of military ideals from an officer's point 
of view. Questions were taken directly from The_ 
Air Officer's Guide (1962). Professional mili- 
tary men assisted in the construction and vali- 
dation of the instrument. Split-half reliability 
was computed by administering the instrument to 
. 75 freshmen students. The reliability is 0.94. 

Statement of Null Hypotheses 
The five null hypotheses which were tested are ao 






follows: 
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1. There will be no significant differences with re- 
spect to scholastic aptitudes by Colleges between 
students with low self-concepts and students with 
high s elf -concepts . 

2. There will be no significant difference between 
the total mean score of the civilian students and 
the total mean score of the military students ob- 
tained from the '‘F-Scale." 

3. There will be no significant difference between 
the total mean self-concept score of those stu- 
dents classified as underachievers and the total 
mean self-concept score of those students clas- 
sified as overachievers. 

4. There will be no significant difference between 
the total mean self-concept score of those stu- 
dents whose fathers attended college and the total 
mean self-concept score of those students whose 
fathers did not attend college. 

5. There will be no significant difference between 
’the mean score of the civilian students and the 
mean score of the military students obtained from 
the "Military Ideology Scale." 

Procedures 

Collection of data. All male freshmen students entering 
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Texas A&M University during the summer orientation program 
of 1967, were tested in groups not exceeding 125. In order 
to test all members of the population (approximately 1,500 
freshmen) there were two one— hour testing periods twice a 
week from June 1 to August 31, 1967. Of the number tested, 
723 were used in the study. The remainder of the tested 
population was not used in the study because of failure to 
complete any one of the following opinionnaires: "Self- 

Rating Scale", "F-Scale", or "Military Ideology Scale." 
Mid-semester grades were computed in November, 1967, for 
the confirmation or rejection of hypotheses regarding a- 
chievement. 

Pertinent biographical data were obtained from the 
students so that comparisons could be made with other var- 
iables which will be described later. The biographical 
data obtained from the students were: 

a. Educational status of male parent 

b. High school grade point average 

c. College curriculum choice 

d. Corps or civilian status 

Scores from the "Scholastic Aptitude Test" ( College 
Entrance Examination Board, 1967) were used for predictive 
and correlational purposes. Data for testing the five hy- 
potheses included the students' self-concepts, authoritar- 
ianism or equilitarianism , and military ideology. The da- 
ta were obtained by using the following instruments and 
sources: 
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a. "Student Information Card" {for biographical in- 
formation and high school grade point average). 

b. "Fascism Scale" (Adorno, , 1950). 

c. "Self-Rating Scale" (Hope, 1960). 

d. "Scholastic Aptitude Test" ( College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board , 1967). 

e. "Military Ideology Scale" (Altman, 1967). 

Before discussing the research design, the detailed 

use of the data gathering sources, the employment of the 
instruments, and the statistical treatment of the data, a 
review of the literature underlying the basis for the re- 
search will be given. 
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CHAPTER II 
REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 
Background Literature 

The role of the self as a director of behavior had its 
early beginnings in the writings of William James (1890). 

He defined the self as the sum total of what a man is - his 
body, idiosyncrasies, and abilities; his likes and dislikes; 
his vocation, and all else that an individual can call his. 
Contemporary psychologists have modified James' definition 
to focus upon a person's attitudes and feelings about him- 
self. Sullivan (1947, 1953) defines self-concept as the 
culmination of all the experiences of the individual. He 
continues by stating that every experience which a person 
has received plays a part in enabling him to distinguish 
himself from others. Later, the individual's experiences 
articulate personal awareness and evaluation. Sullivan fur- 
ther contends that self-concept does not develop as a result 
of the person's actual experiences but, rather, as a result 
of his interpretation of his experiences. On the basis of 
these assumptions the researcher asserts that self-concept 
constantly strives for equilibrium, perceiving as threats 
any experiences which are inconsistent with the self-struc- 
ture. According to this point of view, regardless of wheth- 
er the individual has a high or low self-concept, he will 
strive for equilibrium within the self-structure. 
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McCandless (1967) defines the self as a set of expect- 
ancies coupled with the individual's evaluation of his be- 
havior with reference to these expectancies. He further 
asserts that all but the very young have formed some con- 
cept of themselves as people. Havighurst (1954, p. 4) 
maintains that the self, ". . . emerges from the interac- 
tion of organizational and environmental forces. As the 
self evolves, it becomes increasingly a force in its own 
right in the subsequent development of the individual." 
Supporting McCandless' and Havighurst 's descriptions of 
the self, Coleman (1960) posits that the self incorporates 
the individual's perception of what he believes himself to 
be, his value of himself as a person, and his aspirations 
for growth and accomplishment. From this point of view, 
the self may be regarded as the core of the individual's 
frame of reference: that is to say, his assumptions con- 

cerning facts, his values, and his possibilities. 

Combs and Snygg (1959) contend that all behavior is 
determined by the experiences of which the individual is 
aware at the moment of action. The authors continue by 
reporting that the individual does not respond to an ob- 
jective reality but, rather, he responds to situations as 
he perceives them. Thus, the effects of a particular en- 
vironment are dependent upon the way in which they are ex- 
perienced by the individual (p. 17). 
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Closely correlated with Combs and Snygg's definition 
of self is Mead's (1934) "social self." It is Mead's po- 
sition that the self is enhanced only in so far as the in- 
dividual can take the attitudes of another and act toward 
himself as others act. Sherif and Cantril (1947) devote 
much of their book to explaining the activated self as an 
energizer, director, and controller of behavior. 

It is Carl Rogers (1951, 1954, 1959) who has synthe- 
sized those previously mentioned concepts of the self into 
one of the most widely accepted self theories of today. 

For Rogers, the self consists of a pattern of conscious 
perceptions and values of the "I" or "me." The self has 
numerous properties, some of which are these: (a) it de- 

velops as a result of the person's environmental experi- 
ences, (b) it may introject and perceive the values of 
other people in a distorted way, (c) it strives for bal- 
ance, (d) it directs the behavior of the organism, and (e) 
it perceives as threats experiences that are inconsistent 
with the self-structure. Rogers also postulates that since 
the self is affected only by those experiences which it 
consciously perceives, voluntary information emitted by 
the individual is usually the best source of information 
about him. However, it should be remembered that when re- 
questing voluntary information from an individual, precau- 
tionary procedures should be taken to remove inhibitions 
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and threats which may cause him pu -posefully to emit faulty 
information about himself. In a group testing situation 
such procedures may include having the subjects identify 
themselves by their permanent student number rather than 
by name, as well as including a written form stating that 
no person will at any time be identified by name, even by 
the researcher. 

Currently most educational-vocational theoreticians 
and practitioners are very much aware of the influential 
role played by the self in the selection and achievement 
of academic and occupational undertakings. Tiedeman and 
O'Hara (1961, 1962, 1963) view occupational selection and 
development as an intricate part of the continuing process 
of ego— identification. Holt's (1965) research indicates 
that an individual's self-concept influences the extent to 
which he is capable of relating to the curriculum. Super 
(1951, p. Ill) maintains thar, "... a well formulated 
self-concept, which takes into account the realities of 
the working world, makes for an easier transition from 
school to work than does a hazy or unrealistic concept of 
the self." Super and his associates (Super, 1963; Super 
and Bachroch, 1957; Super et.al., 1957; Super , 1960; 

Super a^. , 1963) also, purport that the individual will 
function more effectively in an occupation which is con- 
sistent with his concept of himself than in one which is 
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inconsistent. Such a self-concept exists when there is a 
moderately small discrepancy between the person's descrip- 
tion of what he would like to be (ideal self) and what he 
actually believes himself to be (Wylie, 1961). Hoppock 
(1963) reinforces this position further by stating that re- 
gardless of whether the self-concept is realistic or fanci- 
ful it tends to affect vocational choices. 

There seems to exist in the literature a continual re- 
currence of certain assumptions regarding the self. Most 
self theoreticians view the self basically as a person's 
attitudes and feelings about himself. These attitudes and 
feelings, reflecting the individual's interpretation of all 
his experiences, are fused into a core which serves as the 
individual's frame of reference from which he evaluates 
himself and his cognitive field. Hence, the self as di- 
rector, controler, and energizer of behavior influences the 
selection and success of academic and vocational commit- 
ments . 



Related Research 

Much research has disclosed that the self, in many in- 
stances, is an influential factor in the selection and suc- 
cess of goal-directed behavior. Ausubel and Ausubel (1963) 
purport that intellectual development is influenced by cer- 
tain affective or motivational factors such as the student's 
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self -^concept, his self-acceptance, and his attitude toward 
his curriculum. McCandless (1967) discloses that on the 
basis or his research, it can be predicted that low self- 
concepts, so often indicating an individual’s lack of con- 
fidence in facing and mastering his environment, will ac- 
company underachievement • Cowen (1957) and Cartwright 
(1956) found that discrepancies between the reported self 
and the ideal self create difficulties in learning situa- 
tions. Mitchell (1959) measured the self-concepts of 100 
freshmen and sophomore college students and correlated their 
anxiety scores with their self-concept scores. The results 
of the study significantly indicate that the higher the 
self-concept, the less the anxiety. Lipsitt (1958) found 
that early adolescents who had low self-concepts were more 
anxious than those with high self-concepts. Palermo, 
Castaneda, and McCandless (1956) correlated self-concept 
with anxiety in a study with subjects having similar Intel— 
Xigenc '3 scores. Those subjects with low self-concepts wore 
not only more anxious than the subjects with high self- 
concepts, but they also did more poorly in "complicated 
school subjects" (p. 338). 

Shaw (1963) did a study with students having I.Q. 's of 
110 or higher. On the basis of academic achievement 
(grades), he separated the students into two groups - un- 
derachievers and achievers. The results of his study 
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revealed that the underachievers had lower self-concepts 
than the achievers. Stillwell (1966) found a positive cor- 
r©lation between high self— ratings and achievement. 

A study by Fink (1962) disclosed results similar to 
those of Shaw and Stillwell. With students grouped homo- 
geneously according Lo l.Q. , it was found at a significant 
level of confidence that high self-concept is related to 
high academic achievement and low self-concept is related 
to low academic achievement. Hill and Sarason (1966) in a 
similar study also found a high positive correlation be- 
tween self-concept and school achievement. 

Concurring results were revealed in a study by Brook- 
over, Paterson, and Thomas (1962). The purpose of the re- 
search was to determine the relationship between self-con- 
cept of ability and actual school achievement. To deter- 
mine this relationship, 1,050 secondary school students 

used as subjects in the study. The results clearly 

< 

indicate that self-concept of ability is related to achieve- 
ment. Hence, there seems to be some basis for hypothe- 
sising a correlation between self-concept and academic 
achievement. 

Studies have also indicated that there is a congruence 
between self-concept and vocational choice. Oppenheimer 
(1966) in a study with 81 male college students found a 
correlation between empirically keyed occupational 
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interests and self.-concept to be significant. Morrison 
(1962) administered a self-concept instrument and an occu- 
pational interest inventory to a group of first-year nurs- 
ing trainees and to a group of sophomore education majors. 
The results showed that the nursing trainees reflected 
greater identification with nurses and the education majors 
reflected greater identification with teachers. 

Rogers (1951, 1954, 1959) has implied that the self is 
the nucleus of personality. Support for this implication 
is evidenced in the literature. Cowen (1954) found that 
persons with low self-concepts were less predisposed toward 
authoritarian attitudes than persons with high self-con- 
cepts. Research also indicates that persons with authori- 
tarian personalities tend to favor other persons who are 
authoritarian. Rhode (1951) found that air commanders tend 
to prefer subordinates having authoritarian personalities. 

Other studies done with military personnel have indi- 
cated that often the career military man has a rather au- 
thoritarian-type personality. Medalia (1955) found a neg- 
ative concept toward re-enlistment more often among low au- 
thoritarians than among high authoritarians. French (1955) 
found that high authoritarians in the Air Force more read- 
ily accepted military ideology than did low authoritarians. 
Holland's (1966) research also points to the fact that in- 
dividuals tend to select occupations which they believe to 
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be compatible with their self-structures. He assumes that 
whenever a person selects a vocation, he does so as an 
attempt to satisfy his perceived needs. He further con- 
tends that should an individual select an occupation that 
is inconsistent with his personality pattern, he will not 
be able to succeed in that occupational environment. This 
being the case, there is a need for continuing research 
directed toward a more scientific approach to educational 
auid vocational guidance through a better identification of 
students' self-concepts. A continuation of research should 
help to give college and public school personnel the know- 
ledge necessary for assisting students in the selection of 
educational and occupational goals that are congruent with 
their aptitudes, interests, abilities and self-structure. 

Dawkins (1957), at a liberal arts university, con- 
ducted a study relative to this one and Hope (1960) did 
similar research at a denominational university. In re- 
spect to these two studies, the results of the proposed 
study may have implications for a comparative study that 
will improve the effectiveness of academic and vocational 
guidance at liberal arts, denominational, and land grant 
universities. The anticipated improvement will find its 
basis in an effort to assist students in selecting a cur- 
riculum that is congruent with their aptitudes, interests, 
and self-concepts. 
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CHAPTER III 
PROCEDURES AND RESEARCH DESIGN 
Introduction 

As mentioned Chapter I , information was obtained on 
the 723 students involved in the study by administering 
three noncognitive tests and combining the results of these 
tests with data which the Texas A&M Counseling and Testing 
Center had gathered on the students. Tests administered 
by the author were the "Self-Rating Scales'! the "F-Scalei" 
and the "Military Ideology Scale." A certciin amount of an- 
onymity was achieved by directing the students orally as 
well as with a written form to identify themselves by their 
permanent identification numbers only. The students were 
further informed both orally and in writing that no infor- 
mation concerning any individual would be made available to 
suiyone and that only group infomation pertaining to the 
evaluated population would be made available. A copy of 
this form may be seen in Appendix A. 

The students were required to take the "Scholastic Ap- 
titude Test" prior to their admission to Texas A&M Univer- 
sity. The Counseling and Testing Center personnel obtained 
the students* curriculum choices and their fathers* educa- 
tional levels, in addition to computing their predicted 
grade point ratios for the first semester of the freshman 
year* The military or civilian status of the subjects was 
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determined by the investigator with assistance from person- 
nel in the School of Military Sciences at Texas A&M Univer- 
sity. 

Scoring Procedures 

**Self-Ratinq Scale.'* The “Self-Rating Scale" consists 
of 43 adjectives describing favorable personal character- 
istics. The students responded to each adjective on the 
basis of a one-to-five continuum with a “one" indicating 
that the adjective is completely nondescriptive of him and 
a “five" indicating that the adjective is completely de- 
scriptive. The students responded to each adjective three 
times for the purpose of measuring self-concept^ self-ac- 
ceptance, and self -ideal. 

Each copy of the instrument was over-printed on two 
IBM 503 electronic scoring sheets in order to facilitate 
the speed and accuracy of scoring. Self-concept was mea- 
sured by having the students respond in “Column A" to the 
43 adjectives with instructions to keep in mind the ques- 
tion: "What kind of person do I believe I am?" Then self— 

acceptance was measured by instructing the students to re- 
spond to the same adjectives according to the question: 

"How much do I like being this kind of a person?" Finally, 
self»ideal was measured by having the students respond with 
the question in mind: "What kind of a person ought I to 
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The "Self-Rating Scale" scores, recorded by the stu- 
dents on IBM 503 electronic scoring sheets, were read by a 
1231 Optical Mark Page Reader at the rate of 2,000 sheets 
per hour. The Optical Mark Page Reader was connected to 
an IBM 1401 Computer. The scores were then transcribed on- 
to magnetic tape. Next, using an IBM 7094 Digital Computer, 
the test scores were converted to a different format and re- 
produced on punched cards. Each student's total "Self-Rat- 
ing Scale" score was summarized in addition to seven spe- 
cific self dimensions in each of the three major categories 
self-concept, self-acceptance, and self-ideal. Each of the 
seven dimensions consisted of seven of the 43 original ad- 
jectives. The dimensions and their respective adjectives 

are as follows: 

Intellectual - accurate, clever, creative, intellec- 
tual, imaginative, logical, studious 
Emotional - calm, confident, happy, merry, mature, 

optimistic, stable 
Physical - agile, attractive, coordinated, fashionable, 

healthy, presentable, strong 
Social - acceptable, considerate, dependable, friendly, 
helpful, kind, tactful 

I i 

Motivational — ambitious, busy, competitive, dynamic, 
purposeful, persistent, successful 
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between the discrepancy scores and the perceived-self 
scores. As a result of this finding and that of Lipsitt 
(1958), only the results of the percfeived-self were sta- 
tistically analyzed. 

For purposes of determining low, normal, and high 
self-concept, the total self-concept scores and the seven 
sub— scores were divided into thirds according to numerical 
scores. Therefore, a student in the lower third was arbi- 
trarily assiimed to have a low self-concept, a student in 
the middle third was assumed to have a normal self-concept, 
and a student in the upper third was assumed to have a high 
self-concept. A copy of the "Self-Rating Scale" may be 
seen in Appendix B. 

"F-Scale. " The "F-Scale" consists of 37 statements 
concerning social issues. All of the statements with 
the exception of number 14 reflect an authoritarian point 
of view. The students responded to each statement on a 
one-to-five continuxim with "one" expressing strong dis- 
agreement and "five" expressing strong agreement. Re- 
sponses were recorded on IBM 503 electronic scoring sheets 
and were later read by the 1231 Optical Mark Page Reader 
at the rate of 2,000 sheets per hour. The responses were 
scored by an IBM 1401 Computer and then transcribed onto 
magnetic tape. Following the same procedures that were 
applied to the "Self-Rating Scale," the "F-Scale" scores 
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were reproduced on punched cards. 

Statement 14 is permissive rather than authoritarian. 
This reversal necessitated a slight modification in scor- 
ing which was accomplished by assigning the responses to 
this statement a proportionately opposite response within 
the five point continuum. For example, if a student re- 
sponded to statement number 14 with a "one", the computer 
authomatically changed this response to a "five." 

Each student's total "F-Scale" score and nine sub- 
scores within the "F-Scale" were computed, with a high nu- 
merical score indicating authoritarianism and a low score 
indicating equalitarianism. The nine sub-scores according 
to Adorno .et.ad* (1950) are as follows: 

Conventionalism - rigid adherence to conventional, 
middle-class values 

Authoritarian submission - submissive, uncritical at- 
titude toward idealized moral authorities of the 
ingroup 

Authoritarian aggression - tendency to be on the look- 
out for, and to condemn, reject, and punish people 
who violate conventional values 
Anti-intraception - opposition to the subjective, the 
imaginative, the tenderminded 
Superstition and stereotypy - the belief in mystical 
determinants of the individual's fate; the 

I 
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disposition to think in rigid categories 

Power and "toughness" - preoccupation with the domi- 
nance^submission, strong-weak, leader-follower 
dimension; identification with power figures; 
overemphasis upon the conventionalized attributes 
of the ego; exaggerated assertion of strength and 
toughness 

Destructiveness and cynicism - generalized hostility, 
vilification of the human 

Proi ectivitv - the disposition to believe that wild 
and dangerous things go on in the world; the 
projection outwards of unconscious emotional im- 
pulses 

Sex - exaggerated concern with sexual "goings on," 

Low, normal, and high degrees of authoritarianism were 
arbitrarily determined by dividing the students, according 
to their numerical scores, into thirds. Students falling 
in the bottom third were assumed to reflect low degrees of 
authoritarianism, students in the middle third were assumed 
to possess normal degrees of authoritarianism, and those 
students in the upper third were assumed to have high de- 
grees of authoritarianism, A copy of the "F— Scale" may 
be found in Appendix C, 

"Military Ideology Scale*" The "Military Ideology 
Scale" (Altman, 1967) consists of 20 statements taken from 
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The Air Officer's Guide (1962). The instrxament was used 
as a means of measuring the degree to which members of the 
tested population agree to certain ofl leer-oriented mili- 
tary ideology. The students responded to each statement 
on a one-to-five continuim with "one" indicating strong 
agreement and "five" indicating strong disagreement. High 

t ’ 

scores were indicative of unfavorable attitudes toward 
military ideology and low scores indicated favorableness 
toward military ideology. All of the statements except 
number five were favorable. This reversal was eliminated 
in the scoring procedures by assigning proportionately op- 
posite numbers in the one— to— five continuum. For example, 
if a student responded with a "one", the 7094 Computer re- 
versed this response to a "five." 

Concurrent validity was determined by administering 
the instrument to 30 Air Force officers serving as staff 
members in the School of Military Sciences at Texas A&M 
University, and to 30 civilian professors from the univer- 
sity who had never served in any branch of the military. 
The professors were selected instead of civilian students 
because of their similarities to the Air Force officers 
Vith respect to age and socio-economic status. Only those 
statements which were answered differently by the profes- 
sors and the Air Force officers at least at the 0.05 level 
of confidence, as measured by the "Kolmorgrov-Smirnov Two 
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Sample Test" (Siegel, 1960), were used in the study. Those 
statements which failed to distinguish significantly be- 
tween professors and Air Force Officers were answered by 
the tested population but were not scored,- Fourteen of 
the twenty statements proved to be significant. These 
statements and the level of confidence at which they dis- 
tinguished between military and civilian personnel are as 



follows: 

I 

Statement 

1, A military man who salutes smartly and 
proudly can be counted on to perform his 
duty in the same fashion, 

2. The rank and insignia of a commissioned 
officer are the mark of a well— trained 
man capable of doing any job. 

5. Military assignments do not offer a man 
opportunities for developing his initia- 
tive. 

6, A military officer is usually better 
suited to lead political discussions 
than a civilian is. 

7. Character is built by knowing your weak- 
nesses and conquering them, 

8, Military courtesies are a part of every 
officer’s duties. 



P 

0,05 

0,05 

0,01 

0,05 

0,01 

0,05 
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Statement P. 

10. If military courtesies are ignored, he 0.05 

who does so should be reprimanded. 

11. When military courtesy is lacking in a 0.01 

military unit, discipline will always 

suffer. 

13. Officers' children should not socialize 0.05 
with enlisted men's children. 

14. Unfailing courtesy should be extended 0.01 

to those who are in positions of au- 
thority. 

15. The armed forces have been responsible 0.05 

for the major gains made by the United 
States. 

17. Accomplishment of the mission is the 0.05 

most important objective of command. 

18. The religious and spiritual welfare 0.01 

of the members of a command is an im- 
portant factor in developing individ- 
ual pride, morale, and self-respect. 

19. There are more opportunities for pro- 0.01 

fessionalism to be shown in the armed 
services than in civilian vocations. 

The students marked their responses on IBM 503 elec- 
tronic scoring sheets. As with the "Self-Rating Scale" 
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and the "F-Scale, " the "Military Ideology Scale" scores 
were read by a 1231 Optical Mark Page Reader. The scoring 
was done with an IBM 7094 Digital Computer and Fortran IV 
programming. The scores were transcribed onto magnetic 
tape and then transferred onto punched cards. A copy of 
the "Military Ideology Scale" may be seen in Appendix D. 

"Scholastic Aptitude Test. " The "Scholastic Aptitude 
Test" ( College Entrance Examination Board , 1967) yields a 
verbal score, a mathematical score, and a total score. 

The total testing time is three hours. Members of the 
tested population marked their responses on IBM 503 elec- 
tronic scoring sheets which were scored by the Educational 
Testing Service in Princeton, New Jersey. 

Total scores from the "Scholastic Aptitude Test" are 
used in conjunction with high school quarter rank for ad- 
mission to Texas A&M University. A graduated scale is 
employed with lower high school quarter rankings requiring 
higher total "SAT" scores. For example, if a student is 
in the first quarter (lowest quarter) of his high school 
graduating class, he must obtain a higher total "SAT" 
score than a student in the fourth quarter (highest quar- 
ter) of his graduating class. The admission scale is 



listed below. 
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High School Quarter 



Required Total "SAT" Score 

925 



First Quarter 
Second Quarter 
Third Quarter 
Fourth Quarter 

The Counseling and Testing Center computes "SAT" norms 
each September for the fall entering class. The 1967 ver- 
bal, mathematical and total means for each of Texas A&M 
University's nine Colleges are listed in Figure 1. 

As mentioned, these are the "SAT" means for the class 
which entered Texas A&M University in the fall of 1967. 

The tested population (723 male students) is a sub— popula- 
tion of this group. 

Curriculum choice , military or civilian status , and 
father's educational status . The students selected their 
curriculum choice and determined their Corps or civilian 
status by way of mail prior to the on-campus freshmen ori- 
entation. However, they were allowed to change their de- 
cisions during the orientation. The Counseling and Test- 
ing Center placed each student according to his selected 
major into one of the nine Colleges. Those students who 
elected to be in the Corps were further subdivided accord- 
ing to their preference for either the Army, Air Force or 
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During the on-campus freshmen orientation, the students 
indicated the amount of education which their fathers had 
received. This information, along with their curriculum 
choice and military or civilian preference, was placed on 
magnetic tape. A program for an IBM 1401 Computer was 
written to produce the information on punched cards. 

Predicted grade point ratio . The predicted grade point 
ratio for the first semester is computed for all entering 
freshmen by the Counseling and Testing Center during Sep- 
tember of each year. The predicted grade point ratio is 
based on the following student records: 

High school average 

Verbal "SAT" score 

Mathematical "SAT" score 

Total "SAT" score 

College Entrance Examination English composition 
score 

College Entrance Examination mathematical achievement. 

In addition to the above records, the predicted grade 
point ratio is derived by a multiple regression formula 
calculated from the freshman class of the previous year. 

The formula is: 

Y = k + + ^2^2 ^3^3 + • • • • 

A depiction of the predicted grade point ratio for the 

freshman class of 1967 may be seen in Figure 2. 

The predicted grade point ratio for each student was 
placed on magnetic tape by the Counseling and Testing Cen- 
ter i By modifying the program, the information needed for 
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the tested population was copied onto another tape. After 
this tape was produced, a program was written for the IBM 
1401 Computer which produced this information onto punched 
cards • 



Statistical Treatment of the Null Hypotheses 

At this point a description of the statistical treat- 
ment of the five null hypotheses will be given. However, 
the results of the analyses will be given in Chapter IV. 

Null Hypothesis 1: There will be no significant differences 

with respect to scholastic aptitudes, 
by Colleges, between students with low 
self-concepts and students with high 
self-concepts. 

Of the 723 students in the tested population, only 458 
were used in testing this hypothesis. There were two rea- 
sons for selecting a sub-population. First, only those 
students whose total self-concept scores fell either in 
the lower third (232 students) or the upper third (227 
students) of the tested population were used. Second, most 
of the students who selected either the College of Geosci- 
ences or the Maritime Academy scored in the middle third. 

Of those students enrolled in the College of Geosciences, 
only four scored in the lower third and only three scored 
in the upper third. Of those students enrolled in the 
Maritime Academy, four scored in the lower third and one 
scored in the upper third. 
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The following infomation was placed on individual 
punched cards for each student used in the testing of the 
hypothesis: 

Permanent identification number 
Choice of College 
Total "SAT" score 
Verbal "SAT" score 
Mathematical "SAT" score 
Total self-concept score. 

The students were identified on the punched cards by their 
permanent identification numbers. An IBM 88 Collater and 
an IBM 084 Sorter wer ? used for combining each student's 



total self-concept score and three "SAT" scores with his 
selected College. An analysis of variance technique was 



used for testing the hypothesis. The analysis of variance 
was outlined as follows: 



Source of 
Variance 



Degrees of 
Freedom 



Total 458 

Colleges 6 

High Self-Concept- 1 

Low Self-Concept 
College x High Self- 6 

Concept-Low Self- 
Concept 

Error 445 



Sum of Means F 

Squares Squares 



A least squares program was used in an IBM 7094 Computer 
for calculating the analysis of variance. Significant 
differences of verbal, math, and total "SAT" scores (as re- 
vealed by the analysis of variance) among the seven Colleges 
were further analyzed by "Tukey's W-Procedure" (Steel and 
Torrie, 1960). This procedure determined the Colleges 
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among which there were significant differences. 

Null Hypothesis 2: There will be no significant difference 

between the total mean score of the 
civilian students and the total mean 
score of the military students obtained 
from the "F-Scale." 

The entire population of 723 students was used in the 
testing of the hypothesis. The 723 members consisted of 
456 military students and 267 civilian students. The fol- 
lowing infoirmation concerning each student was punched on- 



to individual cards: 

Permanent identification number 
Military or civilian status 
"F-Scale" Total score 
"F-Scale" sub-sco:r:es 
conventionalism 
authoritarian submission 
authoritarian aggression 
anti-into. aception 
superstition and stereotypy 
power and "toughness" 
destructiveness and cynicism 
proj activity 
sex. 

The punched cards were sorted according to the military or 
civilian status of each student by an IBM 88 Collater and 
an IBM 084 Sorter. 

The hypothesis was tested on an IBM 7094 Computer. 

The statistical procedures involved a t-test between the 
total mean of the military students ' "F— Scale" scores and 
the total mean of the civilian students" "F— Scale" scores. 
Moreover, nine additional t— tests were used to determine 
if there were any significant differences among the nine 
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sub-score means of the military students' "F-Scale" scores 

and the nine sub-score means of the civilian students' 
"F-Scale" scores. Conclusively, 10 t-tests were used in 
testing the hypothesis. 

Null Hypothesis 3: There will be no significant difference 

between the total mean self-concept 
score of those students classified as 
underachievers and the total mean self- 
concept score of those students classi- 
field as overachievers. 

As previously defined, an underachiever is a student 
whose midsemester grade point ratio is at least 0.3 of a 
grade point above his predicted grade point ratio. Since 
some students had extremely low predicted grade point 
ratios (e.g. 0.2) and others had extremely high predicted 
grade point ratios (e.g. 2.8), their under ach i evement or 
over achievement was very limited. For this reason, only 
those students whose predicted grade point ratios fell 
within a range of 0.6 to 2.4 were used in the testing of 
the hypothesis. The total number of students whose grade 
point ratios fell within this range was 409. Of this num- 
ber, 260 were classified as underachievers and .149 were 
classified as over-achievers. 

The following information was placed on individual 
punched cards for each of the 409 students: 

Permanent identification number 
Predicted grade point ratio 
Midsemester grade point ratio 
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Underachiever of overachiever status 
Total self-concept score 
Self-concept sub-scores 
Intellectual 
Emotional 
Physical 
Social 

Motivational 
Self-in-relation-to-self 
Self-in-relation- to-others . 

The punched cards were sorted according to each student's 
status as an underachiever or an overachiever. This pro- 
cedure was done with an IBM Collater and an IBM 084 Sort- 
er. The hypothesis was tested on an IBM 7094 Computer by 
performing a t-test between the total mean of the under- 
achievers' self-concept scores and the total mean of the 
overachievers' self-concept scores, 'Additionally, seven 
other t-tests were used to determine if there were any 
significant differences among the seven sub-score means of 
the underachievers' self-concept scores and the seven sub- 
scorei means of the overachievers ' self-concept scores. A 
total of eight t-tests was used in testing this hypothesis. . 



Null Hypothesis 4: There will be no significant difference 

between the total mean self-concept 
score of those students whose fathers 
attended college and the total mean 
self-concept score of those students 
whose fathers did not attend college. 

All 723 members of the tested population were used 
in the testing of this hypothesis. Of this niomber, 413 
of the students' fathers attended college and 310 did not. 
The following information was punched onto individual cards 
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for each of the 723 students: 

Permanent identification number 
Educational status of father 
Total self-concept score 
Self-concept sub-scores 
Intellectual 
Emotional 
Physical 
Social 

Motivational 

Self-in-relation-to-self 
Self-in-relation-to-others • 

The cards were separated according to the college or 
non-college status of the students' fathers by an 88 IBM 
Collater and an IBM 084 Sorter. The hypothesis was tested 
on an IBM 7094 Computer. First, a t-test was used to de- 
termine if there was a significant difference between the 
total mean self-concept score of those students whose fa- 
thers attended college and the total mean self-concept 
score of those students whose fathers did not attend col- 
lege. Next, seven additional t-tests were used to deter- 
mine whether there were significant differences among the 
seven mean sub-scores of those students whose fathers at- 
tended college and the seven mean sub-scores of those stu- 
dents whose fathers did not attend college. 



Null Hypothesis 5: There will be no significant difference 

between the mean score of the civilian 
students and the mean score of the mil- 
itary students obtained from the "Mil- 
itary Ideology Scale." 

Of the 723 students used in the testing of the hypoth- 




esis, 456 were military students and 267 were civilian 
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students. The following information was placed on individ- 
ual punched cards for each student: 

Permanent identification niimber 
Military or civilian status 
"Military Ideology Scale" score. 

The cards were separated according to the students' civil- 
ian or military status by an IBM 88 Collator and and IBM 
084 Sorter. A t-test was performed on an IBM 7094 Computer 
to determine if there was a significant difference between 
the mean score of the military students and the mean score 
of the civilian students as measured by the "Military Ide- 
ology Scale." 

The results of the testing of the five null hypotheses 
will be given in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV 
RESEARCH FINDINGS 

The results obtained from testing the five null hy- 
potheses will be reported in this chapter. All assumptions 
underlying the reasons for the results, however, will be 
given in Chapter V. 

Null Hypothesis 1: There will be no significant differ- 

ences with respect to scholastic ap- 
titudes by Colleges between students 
with low self-concepts and students 
with high self-concepts. 

Analysis of Variance With Respect to 
Verbal "SAT" Scores 

As mentioned in Chapter III, only those students whose 
total "Self-Rating Scale" scores ranked in the upper or 
lower third of the tested population were used in the test- 
ing of this hypothesis. The total niimber used was 458. 

The hypothesis was tested with three analyses of variance. 
The first analysis of variance was used to determine the 
existence of significant differences among the verbal 
"SAT" scores of the tested population and the self-concept 



scores and curriculum choices. The results of the statis- 
tical procedure are disclosed in Figure 3. 
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Source of 
Variation 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


Mean Squares 


F 


Total 


458 






Colleges 


6 


29577.59 


4.50** 


High-Low 


1 


24178.99 


3.68 


Interaction 


6 


6664.00 


1.02 


Error 


445 


6568.32 





** significant at the 0.01 level of confidence 

Figure 3. Analysis of Variance with Respect to "SAT" 
Verbal Scores 



Figure 3 indicates that there was no significant in- 
teraction between "SAT" verbal mean scores and self-con- 
cept. Also there was no significant difference between 
high and low self-concept with respect to verbal "SAT" 
scores. There was, however, a significant difference be- 
yond the 0.01 level of confidence among the "SAT" verbal 
mean scores of the seven Colleges. Since the analysis of 
variance revealed only the existence of significant dif- 
ferences among the Colleges, an additional technique was 
used to detemine among which Colleges there were signifi- 
cant differences. The technique employed was "Tukey's 
W-Procedure" (Steel and Torrie, 1960). The results of this 
procedure are presented in Figure 4. 
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As disclosed in Figure 4, those students selecting the 
College of Engineering had a significantly higher "SAT" 
verbal mean score, at the 0.01 level of confidence, than 
students enrolled in the Colleges of Architecture, Agri- 
culture, and Business. The engineering students also had 
a higher mean, at the 0.05 level of confidence, than stu- 
dents in the Veterinary Medicine curriculum. Students en- 
rolled in the College of Sciences had a verbal "SAT" mean 
score that was significantly higher, at the 0.01 level of 
confidence, than the mean score of those students enrolled 
in the College of Architecture. The students in the Col- 
lege of Sciences also had a significantly higher mean, at 
the 0.05 level of confidence, than the mean of the students 
in the College of Agriculture. The students who selected 
the College of Liberal Arts obtained a verbal "SAT" mean 
score which was significantly higher, beyond the 0.01 level 
of confidence, than the mean score of those students who 
selected the College of Architecture. There were no sig- 
nificant differences of "SAT" verbal mean scores among the 
Colleges of Veterinary Medicine, Business, Agriculture, and 
Architecture . 

Analysis of Variance With Respect to 
Mathematical "SAT" Scores 

The second analysis of variance was used to determine 
the existence of significant differences among the 
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mathematical "SAT" scores of the tested population and the 
self-concept scores and curriculum choices. The results 
of the analysis of variance are given in Figure 5. 



Source of 
Variation 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


Mean Squares 


F 


Total 


458 






Colleges 


6 


64880.64 


10.39** 


High-Low 


1 


9821.11 


1.57 


Interaction 


6 


15629.00 


2.50* 


Error 


445 


6246.90 





** significant at the 0.01 level of confidence 
* significant at the 0.05 level of confidence 

Figure 5; Analysis of Variance with Respect to "SAT" 
Mathematical Scores 

As seen in Figure 5, there was no significant differ- 
ence between high and low self-concept with respect to 
mathematical "SAT" scores. There was, however, a signifi- 
cant difference at the 0.01 level of confidence among the 
mathematical "SAT" means of the seven Colleges. "Tukey's 
W-Procedure" (Steel and Torrie, 1960) was employed to de- 
termine among which of the seven Colleges there were sig- 
nigicant differences. The results of the procedure are de- 
picted in Figure 6. 
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As revealed in Figure 6, the students who selected the 
College of Sciences obtained a mean on the mathematical 
section of the "SAT" which was significantly higher, beyond 
the 0.01 level of confidence, than the mean obtained by stu- 
dents enrolled in the Colleges of Business, Agriculture, 
and Liberal Arts. Students enrolled in the College of En- 
gineering also had a mean on the mathematical section of 
the "SAT" which was significantly higher, at the 0.01 level 
of confidence, than the mean obtained by students enrolled 
in the Colleges of Business, Agriculture, Liberal Arts, and 
Architecture. The students who selected the College of Vet- 
erinary Medicine obtained a mathematical "SAT" mean that was 
significantly higher, beyond the 0.01 level of confidence, 
than the mean obtained by students selecting the Colleges 
of Business and Agriculture. There were no significant 
differences among the mean scores of the mathematical sec- 
tion of the "SAT" obtained by students in the Colleges of 
Architecture, Liberal Arts, Agriculture, and Business. 

The ansilysis of variance with respect to the mathemat- 
ical section of the "SAT" also showed that there was a 
significant interaction, at the 0.05 level of confidence, 
between choice of College and self-concept. It appears 
that this interaction can be attributed to the fact that 
students within some Colleges had high self-concepts and 
comparatively low "SAT" mathematical scores, whereas 



o 
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students in other Colleges had high self-concepts and com- 
paratively high "SAT' mathematical scores. The interaction 
is portrayed by the graph in Figure 7. 

As depicted by the graph in Figure 7, there were three 
Colleges, Liberal Arts, Sciences, and Architecture, in 
which the students with high self-concepts had a higher 
"SAT" mathematical mean than did their low self-concept 
counterparts. In four of the Colleges, Agriculture, Bus- 
iness, Engineering, and Veterinary Medicine, the students 
with low self-concepts had a higher "SAT" mathematical mean 
than did the students with high self-concepts. The dif- 
ferences between the mean scores of students with low self- 
concepts and students with high self-concepts, according to 
their respective Colleges, are given in Figure 8. 

The only significant difference, occurring at the 0.05 
level of confidence, was between the mean score of students 
with low self-concepts and the mean score of students with 
high self-concepts within the College of Engineering. It 
appears, however, that the combined differences in "SAT" 
mathematical means between students with low self-concepts 
and students with high self-concepts within each of the 
other six Colleges were instrumental in the significant 



interaction. 
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Figure 7. Interaction For the Data in Figure 5 
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Analysis of Variance With Respect to 
Total "SAT" Scores 

The third analysis of variance was used to determine 
the existence of significant differences among the total 
"SAT" scores of the tested population, self-concept, and 
curriculum choices. The results of the analysis of vari- 
ance are given in Figure 9. 



Source of 
Variation 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


Mean Squares 


F 


Total 


458 






Colleges 


6 


171517.41 


9.25** 


High-Low 


1 


64819.88 


3.49 


Interaction 


6 


40810.00 


2.20* 


Error 


445 


18552.35 





** significant at the 0.01 level of confidence 
* significant at the 0.05 level of confidence 

Figure 9. Analysis of Variance With Respect to "SAT" 

Total Scores 

As depicted in Figure 9, there was no significant dif- 
ference between "SAT" total mean scores and self-concept. 
There was, however, a significant difference at the 0.01 
level of confidence, among the seven Colleges with respect 
to total "SAT" means. Since the analysis of variance only 
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revealed the existence of significant differences among the 
Colleges, "Tukey's W-Procedure" (Steel and Torrie, 1960) 
was used to determine among which Colleges there were sig- 
nificant differences. The results of the procedure are 
presented in Figure 10. 

Figure 10 shows that students selecting the College 
of Engineering had a higher "SAT ' total mean, at the 0.01 
level of confidence, than the students who selected the 
Colleges of Agriculcure, Business, Architecture, Liberal 
Arts, and Veterinary Medicine. Students who selected the 
College of Sciences had a higher "SAT" total mean, at the 
0.01 level of confidence, than the students who selected 
the Colleges of Agriculture, Business, and Architecture. 

The students in the College of Sciences also had a higher 
"SAT" total mean, significant at the 0.05 level of confi- 
dence, than students in the College of Liberal Arts. There 
were no significant differences with respect to the "SAT" 
total means among the Colleges of Liberal Arti? , Architec- 
ture, Business, and Agriculture. 

The analysis of variance with respect to the total 
"Scholastic Aptitude Test" also disclosed the presence of 
an interaction, significant at the 0.05 level of confidence, 
between choice of College and self-concept. It seems that 
the interaction was caused by students within certain Col- 
leges having comparatively low "SAT" total scores and 
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comparatively high self-concepts; whereas students in other 
Colleges had comparatively high "SAT" total scores as well 
as comparatively high self-concepts. This interaction is 
portrayed by the graph in Figure 11. 

As shown by the graph in Figure 11, there were three 
Colleges, Liberal Arts, Sciences, and Architecture, in 
which students with high self-concepts had a higher "SAT" 
total mean than did the students with low self-concepts 
within these three Colleges. In four of the Colleges, Ag- 
riculture, Business, Engineering, and Veterinary Medicine, 
those students with low self-concepts had a higher "SAT" 
total mean than the students with high self-concepts within 
these three Colleges. The differences between the "SAT" 
total mean scores of low self-concept students and high 
self-concept students within the seven Colleges are shown 
in Figure 12. 

As shown by Figure 12, the students with high self- 
concepts in the College of Sciences had a higher "SAT" 
total mean, at the 0.05 level of confidence, than did the 
students with low self-concepts. However, the students 
with low self-concepts in the College of Engineering had 
a higher "SAT" total mean, at the 0.05 level of confidence, 
than the students with high self-concepts. The difference 
within the Colleges of Science and Engineering between the 
students with low self-concepts and the students with high 
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self — concspts was a major factor in the significanc© of th© 
int©raction at th© 0.05 l©v©l of confid©nc©. Th© cumula- 
"tiv© diff ©r©nc©s b©tw©©n th© v©rbal and math©matical SAT 
m©ans of students with low self-concepts and students with 
high self-concepts in each of the Colleges were also caus- 
al in the significant interaction. 

Discuifesion of Hypothesis 

With r^ ipect to the verbal section of the "SAT,” there 
was no significant difference between the mean scores of 
students with low self-concepts and students with high self 
concepts. There was a difference, significant at the 0.01 
level of confidence, among the means of the different Col- 
leges. However, since there was no significant difference 
between the "SAT" verbal means of students with low self- 
concepts and students with high self-concepts, it appears 
that verbal aptitude, as measured by the "Scholastic Ap- 
titude Test," was unrelated to self-concept. 

There was no systematic difference between the "SAT" 
mathematical means of students with low self-concepts and 
students with high self-concepts. There was a significant 
difference at the 0.01 level of confidence among the means 
of the different Colleges , but this difference was not re- 
lated to high or low self-concept. A significant inter- 
action occurred at the 0.05 level of confidence between 
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self-concept and curriculum choice. The interaction oc- 
curred as a result of a cumulative hut unsystematic dif- 
ference between the "SAT" mathematical means of students 
with low self-concepts and students with high self-concepts 
within each of the seven Colleges. This is demonstrated 
by the fact that in the Colleges of Liberal Arts , Sciences^ 
and Architecture the students with high self-concepts had 
comparatively higher means than did the students with low 
self-concepts within these three Colleges. A counter- 
action to this pattern of high self-concept students having 
"SAT" mathematical means that were higher than the means 
of the low self-concept students within their Colleges is 
seen in the Colleges of Agriculture, Business, Engineering 
and Veterinary Medicine. Within these four Colleges, the 
students with low self-concepts had higher "SAT" mathemati- 
cal means than the students with high self-concepts. 

As with the "SAT" verbal and mathematical means, there 
was no systematic difference between the total "SAT" means 
of students with high self-concepts and students with low 
Self-concepts. Since there were differences among the ver- 
bal and mathematical means of the different Colleges, there 
were also differences among the total "SAT" means. The 
differences, however, were not attributed to high or low 
self-concept. There was an' interaction at the 0.05 level 
of confidence between self-concept and curriculum. This 
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interaction may be attributed to inconsistently higher or 
lower ”SAT" total means of students with high self-concepts 
and students with low self-concepts. This is seen by the 
fact that in the Colleges of Liberal Arts , Sciences , and 
Architecture the students with high self-concepts had high- 
er "SAT" total means than the students within their i spec- 
tive Colleges who had low self-concepts; whereas, the stu- 
dents with low self-concepts in the College of Agriculture, 
Business, Engineering, and Veterinary Medicine had higher 
means than did their high self-concept counterparts. 

Because of an absence of consistent differences be- 
tween the three "SAT" mean scores of students with low 
self-concepts and students with high self-concepts, the 
null hypothesis was not rejected. As reported, in three 
of the Colleges the students with high self-concepts had 
a comparatively higher mean on the mathematical and total 
"SAT" than did the students with low self-concepts; where- 
as in the other four Colleges the students with low self- 
concepts had the higher means. 

Null Hypothesis 2; There will be no significant difference 

between the total mean score of the ci- 
vilian students and the total mean 
score of the military students obtained 
by the "F -Scale." 

The entire tested population of 723 students (267 ci- 
vilian students and 456 military students) was used in the 
testing of this hypothesis. A total of 10 t— tests was 
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used. First, a t-test was employed to determine the pres- 
ence of significant diffe,rences between the total "F-Scale" 
means of the civilian and the military students. Then, 
nine additional t-tests were made to detvermine significant 
differences between the nine "F-Scale" sub-score means of 
the civilian and the military students. The results of 
the 10 t-tests are shown in Figure 13. 

Discussion of the Hypothesis 

As revealed by Figure 13, there was a significant dif- 
ference at the 0.05 level of confidence between the total 
"F-Scale" means of the civilian and the military students, 
with the higher mean having been obtained by the civilians. 
It is also notable that the civilian students obtained a 
higher mean on nine of the ten sub-scores. On six of these 
sub-scoies the civilian mean was significantly higher at 
either the 0.01 or the 0.05 level of confidence. As men- 
tioned, the civilian students also had a higher total mean, 
significant at the 0.05 level, than did the military stu- 
dents. Additionally, the civilian students had a signifi- 
cantly higher mean at the 0.05 level of confidence on the 
superstition and stereotypy and sex sub-scores. The civil- 
ians had a higher mean, significant at the 0.01 level of 
confidence, on the power and "toughness," destructiveness 
and cynicism, and pro j activity sub-scores. The military 
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Figure 13. "F-Scale" Means of Civilian and Military Students 
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students had a higher mean than the civilian students only 
on the anti-*intraception sub-score, but the difference was 
not statistically significant. 

As stated, the hypothesis was tested on the basis of 
a difference between the total "F-Scale" means of the ci- 
viliam and the military students. The civilian students 
had a total mean that was significantly higher at the 0.05 
level of confidence than the total mean of the military 
students. Therefore, the null hypothesis was rejected at 
the 0.05 level of confidence. To further support the 
finding, the civilian students had means on five of the 
nine sub-scores which were significantly higher, either at 
the 0.01 or 0.05 levels of confidence, than the means ob- 
tained by the military students. 

Null Hypothesis 3: There will be no significant difference 

between the total mean self-concept 
score of those students classified as 
underachievers and the total mean self- 
concept score of those students classi- 
fied as over achievers. 

Only those students who were either classified as un- 
derachievers or as overachievers were used in the testing 
of this hypothesis. There were 149 overachievers and 260 
underachievers ,. totaling 409 students. Eight t-tests were 
performed to determine the existence of significant differ- 
ences between the means of the overachievers and the means 
of the underachievers, as measured by the "Self-Rating 
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Scale." First, a t-test was employed to determine if there 
was a significant difference between the total self-concept 
means of the overachievers and the underachievers. Then, 
an additional seven t-tests were used to discover the ex- 
istence of significant differences between the means of 
the over achievers and the means of the underachievers on 
the seven sub-scores of the self-concept instrument. The 
results of the t-tests are given in Figure 14. 

Discussion of the Hypothesis 

As denoted in Figure 14, the total "Self-Rating Scale" 
mean of the overachievers was slightly higher than that of 
the underachievers. The difference, however, was not sta- 
tistically significant. The overachievers had means that 
were higher than the means of the underachievers on four 
of the "Self-Rating Scale" sub-scores. The underachievers 
had higher means on three of the sub-scores. A significant 
difference was found at the 0.05 level of confidence on 
the intellectual self-concept sub-score with the overa- 
chievers having obtained the higher mean. On the physical 
self-concept sub-score, the mean of the underachievers was 
significantly higher at the 0.05 level of confidence. 

There were no statistically significant differences between 
the means of the overachievers and the underachievers on 
the remaining five sub-scores. 
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The hypothesis was tested on the basis of the total 
*'Self-Rating Scale" moans of the underachievers and the o- 
verachievers • Since there was no statistically signif- 
icant difference between the two means, the null hypothesis 
was rejected. 

Null hypothesis 4; There will be no significant difference 

between the total mean self-concept 
score of those students whose fathers 
attended college and the total mean 
self-concept score of those students 
whose fathers did not attend college. 

All 723 members of the tested population were used 
in the testing of this hypothesis. Of this number, 310 of 
the students' fathers had attended college and 413 of the 
fathers had not attended college. Eight t— tests were used 
to test the hypothesis. First, a t-test was employed to 
determine the existence of a significant difference between 
the total "Self-Rating Scale" mean of the students whose 
fathers attended college and the total "Self— Rating Scale" 
mean of those students whose fathers did not attend college. 
Then, seven other t— tests were used for the purpose of dis- 
covering differences between the seven sub— score means of 
the students whose fathers had attended college and the 
students whose fathers had not attended college. The re- 
sults of the eight t-tests are given in Figure 15. 
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Discussion of the Hypothesis 

As seen in Figure 15, the students whose fathers did 
-lot attend college had a slightly higher total self-con- 
cept mean than that of the students whose fathers attend- 
ed college. The difference, however, was not statisti- 
cally significant. There were significant differences be- 
tween the means of the students whose fathers attended col- 
lege and the means of the students whose fathers did not 
attend college on four of the seven sub-scores. Of the 
four significant differences, those students v^hose fathers 
attended college 1 d a mean that was higher than the mean 
of the students whose fathers did not attend college only 
on the physical self-concept sub-score. The difference 
was significant at the 0.05 level of confidence. The stu- 
dents whose fathers did not attend college had means sig- 
nificantly higher at the 0.05 level of confidence than 
the means of the students whose fathers did attend college 
on three of the self-concept sub-scores; social, motiva- 
tional, and self-in-relation-to-others . 

The hypothesis was tested with respect to a difference 
between the total "Self-Rating Scale" means of the students 
whose fathers attended college and those whose fathers did 
not attend college. There was no significant difference 
between the means of the two groups; therefore, the null 
hypothesis was not rejected. 
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Null Hypothesis 5; There will be no significant difference 

between the mean score of the civilian 
students and the mean score of the mil- 
itary students obtained by the "Mili- 
tary Ideology Scale." 

The entire tested population was used in the testing 
of this hypothesis. There were 267 civilian students and 
456 military students. A t-test was employed to determine 
th 2 existence of significant differences between the means 
of the civila.an students and military students on the "Mil- 
itary Ideology Scale." The results of the t-test are giv- 
en in Figure 16. 



Civilian 

N=267 


Military 

N=456 


Difference 


t-valuet 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 






24.704 1 


1 5.031 


22.428 


4.347 
— 


2.276 


6.386** 



** 2.576 = significant at the 0.01 level of confidence 
t d.f. - 721 

Figure 16. "Military Ideolpgy Scale" Means of '"ivilian 

and Militlary Students. 

Discussion of the Hypothesis 

As stated in Chapter III, lower scores on the "Mili- 
tary Ideology Scale" are more indicative of favorableness 
toward officer-oriented military ideology than are higher 
scores. The reason being that the five point continuum 
ranged from strong agreement to strong disagreement, with 
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a "one” indicating favorableness to the statement and a 
"five" indicating unfavorableness. The mean score of mili- 
tary students, 22.428, was significantly lower, at the 0.01 
level of confidence, than the 24.704 mean of the civilian 
students. Therefore, the null hypothesis was rejected at 
the 0.01 level of confidence. As measured by the "Mili- 
tary Ideology Scale," those students who selected Corps 
status were significantly more favorable toward military 
ideology than were the students who selected civilian sta- 
tus. 

A discussion of the results of the five hypotheses 
will be given in Chapter V. The discussion will be direct- 
ed toward possible causations of the results and recom- 
mendations for additional research which may further clar- 

and extend the present findings. 
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CHAPTER V 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The results of each tested hypothesis will be summa- 
rized and followed by a discussion directed toward a dis- 
closure of possible causes of the results# Recommenda- 
tions, where applicable, will be given for additional re- 
search which may further clarify and extend the present 
findings. 



Conclusions 

Null Hypothesis 1: There will be no significant differences 

with respect to scholastic aptitudes by 
Colleges between students with low 
self-concepts and students with high 
self-concepts • 

The null hypothesis was not rejected because there 
were no systematic differences of scholastic aptitude be- 
tween students with low self-concepts and students with 
high self-concepts. This is seen by the fact that the stu- 
dents with high self-concepts in the Colleges of Agricul- 
ture, Business, Engineering and Veterinary Medicine had 
lower mathematical and total "SAT" means than did the stu- 
dents with low self -concepts within these four Colleges. 

On the other hand, the students with high self-concepts in 
the Colleges of Liberal Arts, Sciences, and Architecture 
had higher mathematical and total "SAT" means than did 
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their low self-concept counterparts. 

It is doubtful that there is a single clear-cut ex- 
planation that will account for these unsystematic dif- 
ferences. There does seem to be, however, a certain pat- 
tern within this overt inconsistency. The Texas A&M Coun- 
seling and Testing profiler on the "Advanced Occupational 
Interest Inventory" (Lee and Thorpe, 1956), reveal that 
the students who are enrolled in the Colleges of Agricul- 
ture, Business, Engineering, and Veterinary Medicine are 
more economically oriented than are the students who are 
enrolled in the Colleges of Liberal Arts, Sciences, and 
Architecture. That is, it may be assumed that many stu- 
dents in the former group are comparatively more interested 
in the economic benefits of a baccalaureate degree than are 
the students the latter group. Accepting this assump- 
tion, it may be theorized that not only do the self-con- 
cepts of many of the high-economically oriented students 
exceed their scholastic aptitudes, but also that their con- 
cepts of the demands of their respective curricula are un- 
realistic. This is seen in the fact that the high self- 
concept students in the Colleges of Agriculture, Business, 
Engineering, and Veterinary Medicine had "SAT" mathematical 
means that deviated below the mathematical means of their 
respective Colleges. A comparison of the "SAT" mathemat- 
ical means of these students and their College "SAT" 
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mathematical I.means is given in Figure 17. 
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Mean 
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Figure 17. A Comparison Between the "SAT" Mathematical 

Means of High Self-Concept Students and the 
"SAT" Mathematical Means of Their Four Re- 
spective Colleges. 



The high self-concept students in the Colleges of Ag- 
riculture, Business, Engineering, and Veterinary Medicine 
also had total "SAT" means that were lower than the total 
means of their respective Colleges. A comparison may be 
seen in Figure 18. 
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Figure 18. A Comparison Between the Total "SAT" Means of 

High Self-Concept Students and the Total "SAT" 
Means of Their Four Respective Colleges. 



From the comparisons depicted in Figures 17 and Ip, 
there seems to be some basis for postulating that the high 
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self-concepts of many of the students in the Colleges of 
Agriculture, Business, Engineering, and Veterinary Medi- 
cine do exceed their scholastic aptitudes. Furthermore, 
it can be seen from the two figures that, quite possibly, 
these students may have an unrealistic concept of the de- 
mands of their respective curricula. This is evidenced by 
their lower mathematical and total "SAT" means as compared 
with the means of their respective Colleges. As a result 
of these findings, it is the position here that some stu- 
dents with unrealistically high self-concepts, as related 
to their scholastic aptitudes, are also economically ori- 
ented to the extent that they are comparatively unaware of 

the demands of their curricula. 

As previously mentioned, the students with high self- 
concepts in the Colleges of Liberal Arts, Sciences, and 
Architecture had higher "SAT" mathematical and total means 
than did the students with low self-concepts within these 
three Colleges. Again, there does not seem to be any sin- 
gle explanation that will account for this finding in to;^. 
However, as related earlier, the profiles accumulated by 
the Texas A&M Counseling and Testing Center on the "Ad- 
vanced Occupational Interest Inventory" (Lee and Thorpe, 
1956 ) indicate that as a whole, students in these three 
Colleges are not as economically oriented as the students 
in the Colleges of Agriculture, Business, Engineering, and 
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Veterinary Medicine. From these profiles, it may be assum- 
ed that many of the students within the former group expect 
to receive proportionately more than the economic benefits 
of a baccalaureate degree, as compared with many of the 
students from the latter group. On the basis of this as- 
sumption, it may be extrapolated that the high self-con- 
cepts of the students in the Colleges of Liberal Arts, Sci- 
ences, and Architecture are commensurate with their scho- 
lastic aptitudes. Speculating still further, it appears 
that these students definitely have not underestimated the 
demands of their respective curricula. This postulation 
is reinforced by the fact that the "SAT” mathematical means 
of these students exceed the "SAT" mathematical means of 
their respective Colleges. A comparison is given in Figure 
19. 
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Figure 19. A Comparison Between the "SAT" Mathematical 

Means of High Self-Concept Students and the 
"SAT" Mathematical Means of Their Three Re- 
spective Colleges. 
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The high self-concept students in the Colleges of 
Liberal Arts and Architecture also had total "SAT" means 
which exceed the means of their respective Colleges. The 
total "SAT" mean of the high self-concept students in the 
College of Sciences was higher than that of the low self- 
concept students, but it was slightly below the total mean 
for the College of Sciences. A comparison of these means 
may be seen in Figure 20. 
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Figure 20. A Comparison Between the Total "SAT" Means 

of High Self-Concept Students and the Total 
"SAT" Means of Their Three Respective Colleges. 



On the basis of the reported evidence, it is the pos- 
ition of the writer that high self-concept and low scholas- 
tic aptitude disparaties occurred more frequently among 
those members of the tested population who seem primarily 
to be pursuing a baccalaureate degree for future economic 
benefits without realizing the demands of their curricula. 
The writer further assumes the position that those students 
whose high self-concepts are congruent with their high scho 
lastic aptitudes are not only less economically oriented 
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than the disparate group, but that they also have a more 
realistic concept of the demands of their respective cur- 
ricula. 

It is hypothesized here that many of those students 
whose high self-concepts are disparate with their low scho- 
lastic aptitudes are likely either to change their majors 
or to drop out of school by the end of the freshman year. 

It is anticipated that this hypothesis will be tested dur- 
ing June of 1968, in a dissertational study which will be 
conducted by Mr. Arnold LeUnes , an instructor in the De- 
partment of Psychology at Texas A&M University. Mr. 

LeUnes ' s dissertation will be done in partial fulfillment 
of the requirements for a doctorate in education from 
North Texas State University. 

Null Hypothesis 2: There will be no significant difference 

between the total mean score of the ci- 
vilian students and the total mean 
score of the military students obtained 
by the "F-Scale." 

The null hypothesis was rejected at the 0.05 level of 
confidence because the total "F-Scale" mean of the civilian 
students was significantly higher than that of the military 
students. The civilian students also had means which were 
significantly higher than the means of the military stu- 
dents on five of the nine "F-Scale" sub-scores. The civil- 
ian means were higher at the 0.05 level of confidence on 
the superstition and stereotypy and sex sub-scores, and 
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tli©y W63T6 liiglisr bsyond, tli© 0*01 l6V6l of confidsnc© on 
the power and "toughness," destructiveness and cynicism, 
and pro j activity sub-scores. The military students had 
one s\ib-score mean, anti-intraception, which was higher 
than that of the civilian students. However , the differ- 
ence was not statistically significant. 

It is apparent from the tested sample that the civil- 
ian students, as measured by the "F-Scale," were more au- 
thoritarian than the military students. Presently, there 
is no adequate explanation for this. A plausible expla- 
nation, however, lies in the formal and informal structure 
of the Corps of Cadets at Texas A&M University. Within 
the formal structure, the members of the Corps are required 
to undergo a rigorous physical and mental regimentation, 
apart from their academic requirements. Within the infor- 
mal structure, the Corps members are placed in frequent 
and unavoidable interface relationships with a variety of 
personality types. The civilian students, on the other 
hand, are not required to take part in as many non-academic 
activities as are the military students. The civilian stu- 
dents can also be more selective in the variety and fre- 
quency of their informal interface relationships with peers# 
From the above description, it is the opinion here that, 
in many instances, the probability of a more flexible in- 
dividual's entering the Corps is greater than the 
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probability of a less flexible person's selection of Corps 
status. It is further assumed that a more rigid individual 
who initially selects Corps status is less likely to main- 
tain his Corps status for four years than is the less rigid 
individual . 

This is not to imply that career military men are gen- 
erally less authoritarian than non-military men. Officers 
especially, through the necessitation of making indepen- 
dent decisions and adhering to conventional values, may 
become authoritarian during the course of their military 
careers. The point here is, that from the tested sample 
it should not be assumed that those who choose the military 
are predisposed to authoritarianism prior to their actual 
military status. 

It is the recommendation of the writer that the "F- 
Scale" be readministered to those members of the tested 
sample who will have remained in the Corps throughout the 
senior year. Then, their "F-Scaie" scores at that time 
could be compared with their previous scores for the pur- 
pose of determining whether any significant score changes 
had occurred after they had been in the Corps for four 
years . 

\ 

It is further recommended that the civilian students 
also be readministered the "F-Scale" at the end of the sen- 
ior year, so that the existence of significant changes in 
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in their scores may be detectedo It may be that four years 
of college will affect "F-Scale" scores, regardless of 
whether the student has Corps or civilian status. 

Null Hypothesis 3: There will be no significant difference 

between the total mean self-concept 
score of those students classified as 
underachievers and the total mean self- 
concept score of those students clas- 
sified as overachievers. 

There was no significant difference in the total mean 
self-concept score of the students classified as undera- 
chievers and the total mean self-concept score of those 
students classified as overachievers, as measured by the 
"Self-Rating Scale." Therefore, the null hypothesis was 
not rejected. 

With respect to the "Self-Rating Scale" sub-scores, 
there were two differences, significant at the 0.05 level, 
between the underachievers and the overachievers. The 
overachievers had a significantly higher intellectual self- 
concept mean and the underachievers had a significantly 
higher physical self-concept mean. It is very possible 
that the comparatively high intellectual self-concept of 
the overachievers was an instrumental factor in their ex- 
ceeding the academic expectations which the Counseling and 
Testing Center had statistically predicted for them. That 
is to say, they were confident in their perceived intel- 
lectual aptitudes, and as a result of this confidence. 
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their midsemester grades were higher than predicted. 

The comparatively higher physical self— concept mean 
of the underachievers may have been a factor in their under- 
achievement. Badgett and Dowell (1968), in a study with 
574 members of this same tested sample, found that the stu- 
dents with high physical self-concepts were high athletic 
achievers, and that they had intellectual self-concepts 
\^liich were significantly lower than those of the low ath- 
letic achievers. The researchers concluded that in many 
instances, the students with high physical self-concepts 
had relatively low intellectual self-concepts becaUu^e their 
interests and v?.lues were directed more toward physical 

✓ 

than intellectual pursuits. From this conclusion, the 
writer assumes the position that the under achievement of 
many of the students from the tested sample may have par- 
tially come about as a result of their preferences for 
physical rather than intellectual activities. Along these 
same lines, it may also be theorized that the overachieve- 
ment of other students from the tested group may have been 
partially due to their preference for intellectual rather 
than physical activities c 

It is recommended that the mean grade point gains or 
losses of the underachievers and the overachievers be com- 
pared at the end of the freshman year. Such a comparison 
may reveal whether the underachievers will have maintained 
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their present status or if their semester grades will have 
prompted them to meet or exceed their predicted grade point 
ratios. The comparison may also reveal if the overachiev- 
ers will have maintained or fallen below their present 
status. 

i 

Null Hypothesis 4: There will be no significant difference 

between the total mean self-concept 
score of those students whose fathers 
attended college and the total mean 
self-concept score of those students 
whose fathers did not attend college. 

Since there was no significant difference between the 
total mean self-concept scores of the students whose fa- 
thers attended college and students whose fathers did not 
attend college, as measured by the "Self-Rating Scale," 
the null hypothesis was not rejected^ With respect to 
the seven sub-scores, there were four differences between 
the two groups, all significant at the 0.05 level. The 
students whose fathers attended college had a significantly 
higher physical self-concept mean than did the students 
whose fathers did not attend college. However, the stu- 
dents whose fathers did not attend college had signrfi- 
cantly higher means than the students whose fathers did 
attend college on the social, motivational, and self-in- 
relation-to-others sub-scores. 

There is no completely adequate discourse that will 
©xplain the significant differences between the four 
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sub-scores of the two groups. It is the view of the writer 
that the higher physical self-concept mean achieved by the 
students whose fathers attended college may be attributed 
partially to emphases which their parents may have placed 
on diet, physical appearance, and general physical fitness. 
It would seem that such emphases are more likely to occur 
in homes where the paternal educational level is relatively 
high. Hence, it is concluded that the comparatively high 
physical self-concept mean of these students was at least 
partially influenced by the educational level of their 
fathers . 

As previously mentioned, the students whose fathers 
did not attend college had significantly higher means than 
the students whose fathers did attend college on the social, 
motivational, and self-in-relation-to-others sub-scores. 

It is hypothesized here that the higher social self-con- 
cept mean may have occurred partially because of the com- 
paratively low educational status of these students' fa- 
thers. This hypothesis finds its basis in the consider- 
ation that the students whose fathers did not attend col- 
lege imay perceive social proclivities as possible means to 
their academic and vocational goals. 

The higher motivational self-concept mean of the stu- 
dents whose fathers did not attend college may have re- 
flected an incentive on the part of many of these students 
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to rise above the educational level of their fathers. 

This incentive may have been ignited by the students' fa- 
thers in some instances; whereas it may have come about 
through the students' own observations in other instances. 
However, it seems that in either case, the educational sta- 
tus of these students' fathers did have some effect on 
their relatively high motivational self-concepts. 

The students v^hose fathers did not attend college al- 
so had a significantly higher self-in-relation-to-others 
self-concept. This particular dimension of the self-con- 
cept is constructed to measure the degree to which the in- 
dividual perceives his effectiveness in relating to other 
people. On the basis of this operational definition, it 
is the position of the writer that many of the students 
whose fathers did not attend college perceive their effec- 
tiveness in relating to others as a means of achieving 
their respective goals. 

It is the recommendation of the writer that the ed- 
ucational statuses of the students' fathers and mothers be 
divided into their exact years of formal education. Then, 
a more precise depiction could be made with respect to the 
differences of self-concept among students who were influ- 
enced by different educational environments. 
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Null Hypothesis 5; There will be no significant difference 

between the mean scor } of the civilian 
students and the mean score of the mil- 
itary students as measured by the "Mil- 
itary Ideology Scale." 

As measured by the "Military Ideology Scale" the stu- 
dents who selected military status were more favorable to 
military ideology, at the 0.01 level, tha' were the stu- 
dents who selected civilian status. Hence, the null hy- 
pothesis was rejected at the 0.01 level of confidence. 

It should be remembered that the items on the "Mil- 
itary Ideology Scale," taken from The Air Offic er * s Guide 
(1962), primarily reflect military ideology from an offi- 
cer's point of view. Most of the students who enter the 
Corps of Cadets do so with the intention of becoming com- 
missioned officers upon their graduation from college. 
Hence, it is logical that they would be more favorable to 
officer-oriented military ideology than those students who 
selected civilian status. 

It is recommended that the "Military Ideology Scale" 
scores of those students who remain in the Corps for four 
years be compared with the scores of students who voluntar- 
ily change their Corps status to civilian status prior to 
the receiving of a commission. Such a comparison may re- 
veal whether high scores are indicative of a relatively 
long term favorableness toward military ideology. It is 
further recommended that the "Military Ideology Scale" be 
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re-administered to those students who voluntarily leave the 
Corps, so that the existence of significant changes in fa- 
vorableness to military ideology may be detected. 

Recommendations for Further Research 

In the previous discussion of the five null hypotheses, 
several recommendations were made for additional research 
that will both clarify and extend the present findings. 
These recommendations are briefly summarized as follows: 

1. That further research be conducted to determine 
whether the students with high self-concepts and 
relatively low scholastic aptitudes change majors 
or drop out of school more frequently than stu- 
dents with high self-concepts and equally high 
scholastic aptitudes. 

2. That the ”F-Scale" be re-administered to Corps 
and civilian students at the end of their senior 
year for the purpose of determining the existence 
of significant score changes. 

3. That the grade point means of the underachievers 
and the over achievers be compared at the end of 
the freshman year for the purpose of determining 
whether these students will have maintained or 
changed their statuses as underachievers or over- 
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4. That the educational statuses of the students' 
fathers and mothers be divided into the exact 
number of years of formal education so that a 
more precise depiction can be made with respect 
to the differences of self-concept among stu- 
dents who were influenced by different educa- 
tional environments. 

5. That the "Military Ideology Scale" scores of 
the students who remain in the Corps for four 
years be compared with the scores of those stu- 
dents who drop out of the Corps, so that it can 
be determined whether high scores are indicative 
of a relatively long term favorableness to mil- 
itary ideology. 

6. That the "Military Ideology Scale" be readmin- 
istered to the students who drop out of the Corps 
so that the existence of significant changes in 
favorableness to military ideology may be deter- 
mined. 

Though not directly related to the five null hypoth- 
eses, there are other recommendations for further research 
which could be conducted with a minimal amount of data 
gathering. Much of the necessary information for the pro- 
posed research is already on IBM punched cards, and the 
remaining information is readily accessible. 
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Recommendations for the proposed research are presented as 
follows : 

1. That a comparison be made between the self-concepts 
of those students who are classified as low au- 
thoritarians and those students who are classi- 
fied as high authoritarians, 

2. That a comparison be made between the grade point 
averages of those students who are classified as 
high authoritarians and those students who are 
classified as low authoritarians. 

3. That a comparison be made with respect to gains 
or losses from midsemester to semester grades be- 
tween students who are classified as low authori- 
tarians and students who are classified as high 
authoritarians . 

4. That a comparison be made between the college drop- 
out rate of students who are classified as low au- 
thoritarians and students who are classified as 
high authoritarians. 

Administrators in the Counseling and Testing Center 
at Texas A&M University are presently considering the pos- 
sibility of incorporating some of the methodological pro- 
cedures and findings of this study into the university's 
academic-vocational counseling program. It is anticipated 
that this will be done through a fusion of certain of the 
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students' cognitive and noncognitive characteristics in 
order to form a basis for more effective counseling pro- 
cedures. It is the sincere wish of the writer that this 
study and the anticipated studies which may follow will 
contribute to the field of academic— vocational counseling. 
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Enclosed you will find three separate opinionnaires. 

The titles of the opinionnaires are as follows: 

"Self-Rating Scale" 

"Military Ideology Scale" 

"F-Scale" 

No booklet is needed for the "Self-Rating Scale." 
Forty-three (43) adjectives are printed on your answer 
sheet. You are to write only your student identification 
number on the answer sheet and nothing more. Simply mark 
your responses in the blanks corresponding to each adjec- 
tive. 



An answer sheet is inside the "Military Ideology 
Scale" opinionnaire and the "F-Scale" opinionnaire. You 
are to write only your student identification number on 
the answer sheets (as you did on the "Inventory of Self- 
Concepts.") Respond to the statements of the "Military 
Ideology Scale" and the "F-Scale" by filling in the blank 
on the answer sheet which best describes your own feeling 
about each statement. Please do not write on the opin- 
ionnaire booklet — mark your responses on the answer sheet. 

Directions are provided with each opinionnaire. H\>w- 
ever, if you do not understand some part of the directions, 
please raise your hand and I will try to answer any ques- 
tions you might have. As soon as you complete one opin- 
ionnaire go right on to the next one. When you have finish- 
ed all three opinionnaires, please bring them to me and 
then feel free to leave. Please respond to all of the 
statements . 

These opinionnaires are part of a doctoral disserta- 
tion sponsored by the U. S. Office of Education for the 
purpose of better understanding the characteristics of 
entering freshmen. We believe that this study will enable 
us to give students more help in many phases of their col- 
lege lives. 

There are no "right" or "wrong" answers - we are only 
interested in your opinions. Your responses will be kept 
strictly confidential. Only group information pertaining 
to your entire freshman class (about 2,500 students) will 
be made available. ^ infomiation regarding any individual 
will be made available to anyone . 

If for some personal reason you do not wish to answer 
the opinionnaires, you will not be made to do so. However, 
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we hope that in light of our pledge to keep your responses 
confidential and because of the educational contribution 
which you will make, that you will assist us in this under- 
taking. Your cooperation is greatly appreciated. 
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Please rate the following questions with the numbers 1 to 
5 according to whether you agree (completely) (5) or agree 
(not at all) ( 1) . 

DO NOT WRITE IN THE TEST BOOKLET. WRITE YOUR ANSWERS ON 
THE ANSWER SHEET THAT IS PROVIDED 



12 3 4 

NOT AT ALL VERY LITTLE TO SOME DEGREE VERY MUCH 

5 

COMPLETELY 



1. Although many people may scoff, it may yet be 
shown that astrology can explain a lot of things. 

2. America is getting so far from the true American 
way of life that force may be necessary to re- 
store it. 

3. It is only natural and right that women be re- 
stricted in certain ways in which men have more 
freedom. 

4. Too many people today are living in an unnatural, 
soft way; we should return to the fundamentals, 
to a more red-blooded, active way of life. 

5. It is more than a remarkable coincidence that 
Japan had an earthquake on Pearl Harbor Day, De- 
cember 7, 1941. 

6. The modern church, with its many rules and hypoc- 
risies, does not appeal to the deeply religious 
person; it appeals mainly to the childish, the in- 
secure, and the uncritical. 

_7. After we finish off the Russians, we ought to con- 
centrate on other enemies of the human race such 
as rats, snakes, and germs. 

8. Feumiiliarity breeds contempt. 

9. One should avoid doing things in public which ap- 
pear wrong to others , even though one knows that 
these things are really all right. 
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10. One of the main values of progressive education 
is that it gives the child great freedom in ex- 
pressing those natural impulses and desires so 
often frowned upon by conventional middle-class 
society. 

11. He is, indeed, contemptible who does not feel an 
undying love, gratitude, and respect for his 
parents. 

12 • Today everything is unstable; we should be pre- 
pared for a period of constant change, conflict, 
and upheaval. 

^13. Novels or stories that tell about what people 
think and feel are more interesting than those 
which contain mainly action, romance, and ad- 
venture. 

^14. Reports of atrocities in Eurpoe have been greatly 
exaggerated for propaganda purposes. 

^15. Homosexuality is a particularly rotten form of 
delinquency and ought to be severely punished. 

_16. It is essential for learning or effective work 

that our teachers or bosses outline in detail what 
is to be done and exactly how to go about it. 

11 , There are some activities so flagrantly un-Amer- 
ican that, when responsible officials won't take 
the proper steps, the wide-awake citizen should 
take the law into his own hands. 

^10. There is too much emphasis in college on intellec- 
tual and theoretical topics, not enough emphasis 
on practical matters and on the homely virtues of 
living. 

_19. Every person should have a deep faith in some 

supernatural force higher than himself to which 
he gives total allegiance and whose decisions he 
does not question. 

^20. No matter how they act on the surface, men are 
interested in women for only one reason. 
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21. Sciences like chemistry, physics, and medicine 

have carried men very far, but there are many im- 
portant things that can never possibly be under- 
stood by the human mind. 

22« The sexual orgies of the old Greeks and Romans 

are nursery school stuff compared to some of the 
goings-on in this country today, even in circles 
where people might least expect it. 

23. No insult to our honor should ever go unpunished. 

24. Obedience and respect for authority are the most 
important virtues children should learn. 

25. There are some things too intimate or personal to 
talk about even with one's closest friends. 

26 . Although leisure is a fine thing, it is good hard 
work that makes life interesting and worthwhile. 

27. After the war, we may expect a crime wavej the 
control of gangsters and ruffians will become a 
major social problem. 

28. What a man does is not so important so long as 
he does it well. 

_29. Human nature being what it is, there will always 
be war and conflict. 

30. It is entirely possible that this series of wars 
and conflicts will be ended once and for all by 
a world-destroying earthquake, flood, or other 
catastrophe. 

_31. Books and movies ought not to deal so much with tine 
sordid and seamy side of life; they ought to con- 
centrate on themes that are entertaining or up- 
lifting. 

_32. When you come right down to it, it's human nature 
never to do anything without an eye to one's own 
profit. 

_33. To a greater extent than most people realize, our 
lives are governed by plots hatched in secret by 
politicians . 
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34. Nowadays when so many different kinds of people 
move around so much and mix together so freely, a 
person has to be expecially careful to protect 
himself against infection and disease. 

35. What this country needs is fewer laws, and agen- 
cies, and more courageous, tireless, devoted 
leaders whom the people can put their faith in. 

36. Sex crimes, such as rape and attacks on children, 
deserve more than mere imprisonment; such crimi- 
nals ought to be publicly whipped. 

37. No sane, normal, decent person could ever think 
of hurting a close friend or relative. 
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"MILITARY IDEOLOGY" SCALE 



Give one of the five (5) responses to each statement. 
Mark your responses on the answer sheet. DO NOT MARK ON 
THIS SHEET. 



1 2 3 4 

STRONGLY AGREE SLIGHTLY AGREE NO OPINION DISAGREE 

5 

STRONGLY DISAGREE 



1. A military man who salutes smartly and proudly can be 
counted on to perform his duty in the same fashion. 

2. The rank and insignia of a commissioned officer are 
the mark of a well-trained man capable of doing any 
job. 

3. Many military rules are simply a waste of time. 

4. A career military man is held in high regard by the 
public. 

5. Military assignments do not offer a man opportunities 
for developing his initiative. 

6. A military officer is usually better suited to lead 
political discussions than a civilian is. 

7. Character is built by knowing your weaknesses and 
conquering them. 

8. Military courtesies are a part of every officer's 
duties. 

9. If a serviceman ignores military customs he should 
be censured. 

10. If military courtesies are ignored, he who does so 
should be reprimanded. 

11. When military courtesy is lacking in a military unit, 
discipline will always suffer. 
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12. Officers should not socialize with their men. 

13. Officers' children should not socialize with enlisted 
men ' s children . 

14. Unfailing courtesy should be extended to those who 
are in positions of authority. 

15. The armed forces have been responsible for the major 
gains made by the United States. 

16. A military officer should never take part in political 
activity. 

17. Accomplishment of the mission is the most important 
objective of command. 

18. The religious and spiritual welfare of the members 
of a command is an important factor in developing 
individual pride, morale, and self respect. 

19. There are more opportunities for professionalism to 
be shown in the armed services than in civilian vo- 
cations. 

20. Military regulations should be followed without de- 
viation. 
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VITA 
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VITA 

John L. Badgett, Jr, the son of Mr. and Mr. John L. 
Badgett, was born in Port Arthur, Texas on November 14, 
1937. He graduated from Thomas Jefferson High School in 
Port Arthur during May of 1956. He entered Lamar State 
College of Technology in June of 1956. On June 6, 1959, 
at the end of his junior year at Lamar Tech, Mr. Badgett 
and the former Wanda Barron were married. A daughter 
Kimberly Anne was born to the couple the following year. 

At the end of the spring 1960 semester Mr. Badgett received 
a B.S. degree in secondary education from Lamar State Col- 
lege of Technology. 

In September of 1960, Mr. Badgett assumed a teaching 
position in the Port Arthur Independent School District 
where he tai:^ght English, coached football, and served as 
Director of Student Activities at Woodrow Wilson Junior 
High School during the 1960-1961 school year. During this 
time Donna Kathleen, a second daughter, was born to the 
Badgetts. For the next four years Mr. Badgett taught so- 
cial studies and continued to teach English and serve as 
Director of Student Activities at Woodrow Wilson. On 
September 11, 1963, John Leslie Badgett, III, was born to 
John and Wanda Badgett. 

In August of 1965, Mr. Badgett received a M.Ed. in 
elementary education from Lamar Tech and in September of 
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that year he entered Texas A&M University where he served 
as a graduate assistant for two years in the Department of 
Education and Psychology. The following year he was an in- 
structor in that department. During his three years at 
A&M he taught Social Studies for Elementary Teachers, Ele- 
mentary School Curriculum, Foundations in American Educa- 
tion, and Educational Psychology. 

Permanent address: 4001 Memorial Boulevard 

Port Arthur, Texas 

Current address: 603 E. 29th 

Apartment #17 
Bryan , Texas 



